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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Die Philosophic im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. Fest- 
schrift fur Kuno Fischer unter Mitwirkung von B. Bauch, K. 
Groos, E. Lask, O. Liebmann, H. Rickert, E. Troeltsch, 
W. Wundt. Band I. Herausgegeben von W. Windelband. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 
viii, 186. 

Apart from the interest attaching to its origin, this book has great 
value as a critical review of the movements of thought in the main 
philosophical disciplines during the nineteenth century. The names 
of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work. 
In the first volume, now under review, although none of the contribu- 
tions disappoint one's expectations, the present reviewer would call 
attention to the essays by Professors Wundt and Troeltsch as espe- 
cially noteworthy. Professor Wundt's sketch of the development of 
psychology is a masterpiece, and Professor Troeltsch's treatment of 
the philosophy of religion hardly falls below it. 

The volume opens with a graceful poem by Professor O. Liebmann. 
Then follows Professor Wundt's essay on psychology. He begins by 
pointing out the resemblance between the middle of the eighteenth 
century and the present time in the existence of a wide-spread psycho- 
logical interest, and cites Goethe as the culminating instance of this 
interest. The prevailing tendency then, as shown in the popular 
psychology of the Wolffian school, was to intellectualize the entire 
soul-life, but the faculty -theory of that school was an attempt to do 
justice to the uniqueness of the various aspects of the soul. In the 
faculty-theory the soul is like a session of councillors over which the 
understanding presides, and into which it introduces unity. The 
English psychologists made the mechanics of association the basal 
principle of explanation, and, in Hartley and others, this psychical 
mechanics is simply a consequence of nerve-mechanics. This view 
is the representative of the tradition of a ' physiological psychology ' 
inherited from Descartes, and its final outcome is Gall's Phrenology. 
The distinctive contribution of the nineteenth century is the doctrine 
of evolution, and however far removed from present psychology the 
great philosophical systems of the early part of that century may seem, 
they have contributed to our psychological thinking the idea of 
development according to law. This is true both of Schelling's 
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Naturphilosophie and of Hegel's Geistesphilosophie. Herbart's psy- 
chical mechanics, on the other hand, is akin to English associationism. 
In its search for a single principle of explanation the latter theory 
breaks down. Its internal controversies reveal the ambiguity of its 
so-called laws of 'contiguity,' 'resemblance,' etc. 

Passing to the influence of natural science, Professor Wundt finds 
that psychology has gained nothing essential from brain anatomy and 
physiology, but much from the physiology of the senses. He con- 
siders the influence of Helmholtz on the treatment of the problems of 
perception to have been very fruitful. But Helmholtz was not, he 
says, a psychologist, and there was required more accurate psycholog- 
ical analysis. Fechner's treatment of the problem of measurement in 
his Psychophysik prepared the way, and the extension of the idea to 
mental measurement in purely mental terms or standards has been 
fruitful in the formulation of the functional relations of psychical proc- 
esses, e. g., in the 'time sense,' the 'span of consciousness,' etc. In 
this way has come about an exact experimental analysis of complex 
mental processes, of which the general result is the recognition that 
every Vorsiellung is a new creation. This Wundt calls the Principle 
of Creative Resultants. Mind is, indeed, subject to law. It consti- 
tutes an ascending series of grades of function, and the mechanics of 
association can be traced everywhere, but are always insufficient to 
explain. Experiment, Wundt says, is simply a means of more accu- 
rate self-observation. 

The exact analysis of complex mental processes has brought about 
a revival and reform of the concept of apperception. The study of 
the connection of the complex processes of consciousness in the light 
of evolution leads to animal and child psychology, and finally to 
the comprehensive investigations of Volkerpsychologie. The genetic 
method is now being applied to language, art, myth, and religion. 
This genetic Volkerpsychologie is the offspring of Hegel's philosophy, 
and the latter was hence the most powerful forerunner of psychology 
in its present dominating aims. 

In the second paper, on "Ethik," the author, Dr. Bruno Bauch, 
finds three types of fundamental ethical conviction prevailing at the 
present time. The first of these he calls 'Ethical Dogmatism.' 
Under this category he classes all systems of ethics which lay claim to 
a foundation in natural science and employ the methods of the latter. 
Ethical systems of this type are all naturalistic, biological. They will 
establish a fixed standard for conduct and their fundamental dogma is, 
' Life is the highest good. ' Their supreme moral principle is the 
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'general weal,' etc., and moral maxims express for them the 'needs 
of society. ' The outcome of this attitude is an ethics of conse- 
quences (Erfotgsethik) . The natural is the moral and ethics is 
applied biology. General moral principles are derived from the like- 
ness and constancy of the conditions of existence. The individual is 
viewed simply as biology views him, viz., as an oscillation about a 
general average. Dr. Bauch neatly says of this type of ethics that 
the normal is made normative. 

The second leading type of contemporary ethics is the ' immoral- 
istic ' individualism of Nietzsche. Nature teaches not the equality 
of all, but the dominance of the strong individual, and Nietzsche's 
critique of naturalism is conclusive. His emphasis on the unique and 
non-repeatable character of the individual is right and important, and 
Nietzsche is not a naturalist. This idealistic strain comes out in the 
doctrine that his ' overman ' is to be master of his own passions. But 
Nietzsche mistakenly supposes that the refutation of biological ethics is 
the refutation of all ethics. 

The third type of ethical theory, to which Dr. Bauch himself 
adheres, he calls 'critical ethics.' This type recognizes the unique 
nature of the individual man, but it sees that mere power or strength 
supplies no principle of worth. Naturalism is unable to supply a 
standard of valuation ; and, since ethics is based on valuation, natural- 
ism is contradictory. The fundamental principle of critical ethics is 
the ' autonomy of the will. ' Duty, appropriated as an inner principle, 
is the instrument of moral freedom. Ethical values are at once over- 
individual and absolutely individual. Rational personality is realized 
in obedience to these values. Society has an ethical value, since moral 
problems present themselves to individuals always in given social 
situations and the work of personality consists in transforming factual 
spheres of living into moral spheres. 

Professor Troeltsch begins his essay on the philosophy of religion 
with a disclaimer of rationalism. Reality in its inexhaustible fullness 
cannot be reduced to mere forms of thought. Lately the interest has 
been in the psychology and history of religion rather than in the 
epistemological and teleological-normative interpretation of religion. 
But the latter procedure is the fundamental one, and the works of 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel are classical models for the 
philosophy of religion. Professor Troeltsch gives a critical review of 
materialism, positivism, evolutionary pantheism, pessimism, and of the 
view with which he has most affinity, viz., the subjective idealism of 
freedom represented by J. G. Fichte, Eucken, and others. Passing on 
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to questions of method, Professor Troeltsch says that the study of con- 
crete religion, and particularly of Christian theology, is indispensable 
to the philosophy of religion. He finds the fundamental concepts of 
theology to be revelation and miracle (primarily the spiritual miracle 
of inner, living experience). The goal of theology is the formation 
of personal religious conviction ; but the philosopher of religion must 
take account of other religions, and the comparative study of religions 
involves a social psychology. But in comparative religion mere 
history is not enough. There must be a principle of classification or 
evaluation of ' higher ' and ' lower. ' We must have, in other words, 
a philosophy of the history of religion, and this involves a doctrine of 
the essence of religion. This need drives us into an analysis of the 
religious consciousness in its living forms in personal experience, in 
order that we may find both its universal characteristics and the laws 
of its individual variations. And here we must distinguish clearly 
between the psychological and epistemological methods. For the 
former, religion is an accidental play of psychological elements. But 
the metaphysical problems of validity and reality cannot be elimi- 
nated. The problem of freedom is here the central problem. For 
the life of the spirit consists in creations of a normative consciousness, 
which is beyond the mere existence of psychical states. The central 
principle is the unity of the normative consciousness in its various 
forms of functioning. Schleiermacher was near the truth in his con- 
ception of the unity of consciousness with its transcendental ground, 
and Eucken and Windelband are right in regarding religion as the 
clothing of our norms or ideals with the conviction of a metaphysical 
reality. 

But religion is also concrete and historical, and the philosopher of 
religion must formulate a logic of history which takes account of the 
relation of the actual and the normative. A new treatment will con- 
sider the ground categories of inspiration and revelation, find a prin- 
ciple of historical valuation or philosophy of the history of religion, and 
deal with the fundamental problems, viz., freedom, sin, and evil. Our 
author believes that the philosophy of religion, in connection with 
theology, will lead to a normative faith based on historical religion. 

Professor Windelband' s review of logic is written with his accus- 
tomed perception of the essential points at issue and with his well- 
known clearness of expression. It perhaps suffers from too great 
brevity, and one is surprised to find no mention of the works of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. Professor Windelband conceives that the heart of 
logic is the doctrine of judgment. As philosophical theory, logic 
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therefore leads to epistemology and it culminates in the doctrine of 
the system of categories. Our author is constrained to admit that here 
the logical enquiry takes a metaphysical turn, especially with reference 
to the problems of transcendence and of causality. No important 
phases of logical theory are neglected in this survey. 

Amongst other things Professor Windelband emphasizes the prac- 
tical moment in judgment and the relation of the latter to acts of will, 
the distinction of the methods of natural science and history, etc. 
Equational logic he regards simply as a logical game. He remarks on 
the danger to logic from the application of the methods of genetic 
psychology. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 



Studies in Philosophy Prepared in Commemoration of the Seven- 
tieth Birthday of Professor George Holmes Howison. (University 
of California Publications, Philosophy, Vol. I.) Berkeley, The 
University Press, 1904. — pp. 262. 

These papers are the work of Professor Howison's former pupils. 
The twelve essays which the volume contains represent the full range 
of philosophical interests, touching upon various topics in metaphysics, 
ethics, aesthetics, logic, and the history of philosophy. With so wide 
a field to traverse, and with such a variety of subjects and differences 
in point of view, it will be impossible, within the limited compass of 
the present review, to enter upon any detailed description or critical 
comment. It will therefore be my endeavor merely to indicate briefly 
the main thesis of each paper, and any obvious points of criticism 
which its treatment may suggest. 

In general, it may be said that the various topics are treated in 
the light of the present day problems, and represent the stirrings of 
thought which are now in the world of philosophy moving on the face 
of the waters. 

The first essay, by Professor McGilvary of Cornell University, is on 
the ' Summum Bonum.' The author interprets the summum bonum 
in the comprehensive sense of the bonum consummatum which em- 
braces the entire series of all the maxima bona for each moment of a 
man's life. In the maxima bona of each man's life, there are always 
two factors, the personal good, or goods, and at the same time the 
goods which are common to those who are members together of some 
community. Ethical life consists in and depends upon the proper 



